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Notes on a Journey, in January and February, 1841, from 
Behbehdn to Shushter ; with a Description of the Bas-reliefs at 
Tengi-Saulek and Mai Amir ; and a Digression on the Jdd- 
dehi Atabeg, a Stone Pavement in the Bakhtiydri Mountains. 
By Baron Clement Augustus de Bode. 

During my short stay at Behbehan in January, 1841, I learned, 
from Mirza- Kumo, of the Khogilii tribe, governor of that place 
and of the adjacent country, the existence of some curious sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, about 7 Persian farsangs (26 miles) to the 
N.W. of Behbehan, among the Behme'i mountains. As no 
European traveller had yet, to my knowledge, penetrated so far 
in that direction, or even alluded to these sculptures, I was 
anxious to ascertain whether the encomiums lavished on them by 
my host and his friends were merited. I thought that, even if 
their praise was exaggerated, the discovery of some remains of 
antiquity, however insignificant, would prove welcome, and add 
to the scanty knowledge we possess of the ancient monuments of 
Elymais. This feeling made me change my intention of pursuing 
the lower road, which the late Major- General M' Donald Kinneir 
had taken on his way to Shushter, and I resolved to follow a 
more northerly direction, among the mountains, taking Tengi- 
Saulek by the way. I therefore begged Mirza -Kumo to furnish 
me with a trusty guide, to show me the valley in question, and 
then take me straight to the chief of the Bakhtiyari-Cheharleng, 
Mohammed Taghi Khan, through whose territory I would have 
to pass before I could reach the town of Shushter. My hospitable 
host not only readily acceded to my wish, but kindly provided 
me with horses for myself and my servants, as those I had brought 
from Shiraz could go no further, and in this unsafe part of the 
country no muleteers could be found. 

January 28th, 1841. — I left Behbehan, accompanied by my 
host and a long train of attendants, mounted on fine Arab mares. 
The road lay across a plain, which extends from E. to W. for 
upwards of 9 farsangs (29 miles), and has a black fertile soil. 
The air was pleasantly warm, and impregnated with the balmy 
fragrance of the nargis (the narcissus), which sprang up in wild 
luxuriance, and covered whole fields with a white sheet in the 
direction of the ruins of Arrejan.* Mirza Kumo soon turned 
back, but not before he had committed me to the care of his 
nephew, Mirza 'Ali, whose guest I was to be for the night at the 
village of Ka'i-Kaus, 2 farsangs (7 \ miles) N.W. of Behbehan. 

* io^"*)' or (O^J' Arejan, or Areghan. — Jihan numa, p. 272. 
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About 1 farsang from the latter place we crossed the River 
Kurdistan,* which is fordable at this spot, leaving on our right, 
a little up the stream, the village of Kazim, and on the left the 
villages of Horestan, Kurdistan, and Huseinabad. The River 
Kurdistan takes its rise in the hilly country of Serhad-Chenar,y 
to the N. of Behbehan; and passing by Deh-Desht,J the summer 
residence of Mirza" Kumo, 8 farsangs (26 miles) N.E. of Beh- 
behan, it enters the narrow valley of Tengi-teka,§ after which 
it opens to itself a broader passage between the mountains of 
Bolenghes and Howiz, and flows in a deep and wide channel, 
with high banks on either side. 

Near to this spot are the remains of two bridges, a short distance 
from each other: Pul-i-Dohter and Pul-i- Begum (the Bridge 
of the Damsel and of my Lady). Both are of stone and brick ; 
and to judge by what time has spared, they must have been built 
on a grand scale. Some of the platforms of the piers from which 
the arches sprang are still standing on the right and left banks of 
the river, but the rest have been nearly all carried away by the 
force of the current. There is a large building which formed 
part of the bridge of Pul-i- Dohter, two stories high, with two 
rooms in each. Both must have been below the road over the 
bridge. Numerous ruins of the Sasanian times are scattered 
along the banks, especially on the left bank of the Kurdistan. 

This river, after leaving the Behbehan district, flows in a north- 
westerly direction, and joining, below Ram-Hormuz, the Tezeng 
or A'lai River, which comes from the eastern hills, it empties 
itself into the Kuren, under the name of Jerahi, || in the Cha'b 
(Ka'b)^[ country. 

Mirza 'All treated me with some fresh dates, which, next to 
those of Fesa in Fars, I found the most delicious I had ever 
tasted, but rather too luscious, and very clammy. His village is 
surrounded by palm-trees, but the season was over, and all the 
dates already gathered by the peasants. 

29tfA. — At three quarters to 7 a.m. we were again on horse- 
back. My host accompanied me part of the road, to show me 
some ancient ruins. In the neighbourhood of the village of Ka'i- 

* The river of Kurdistan, from the village so named. The common Turks and 
Persians have no notion of giving a general name to any but very large rivers. 

f Ser-haddi Chinar (Plane-tree boundary). 

\ I learned from Mirza Kumo that close to Deh-Desht are some very old ruins. 

\ Straits of the deep waters : tek signifying deep in the ancient dialect of the coun- 
try, and a an abbreviation of ab among the Kurdish and Sur tribes. Tang-ta-koh in 
Arrowsmith's map. 

|| The Kurdistan, or Jerahi river, is the Tab, as I shall prove in a separate note. 

Terahi (Jerahi, noisy, <c^a- for <L^*>~ ?) m Major Rawlinson's ( Itinerary 
to Khuzistan.' *• -J* " J^ 

^f Kab in this tract, pronounced Cha'b. See Niebuhr. 
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Kaus are the remains of a town which goes by the same name. 
In the midst of a great quantity of rubbish and loose stones, rises 
a lofty pile, known to the inhabitants by the name of Fil-Khaneh, 
or Elephant- House. It consists of two walls, with a high gate- 
way in each, over which is a window. The era of the building I 
believe to be Sasanian. 

At half-past 7 we came to an old square building in the form 
of a Muselman Imam-zadeh (saint's sepulchre), and probably of 
Arab origin. The inside is vaulted, and round the building are 
some straggling tombstones. The high hill of Bodil is to the 
right, bearing N.N.E. After we had crossed a low range of 
calcareous hills, we] reached, at 8 o'clock, the village of Charro, 
in the neighbourhood of which, on a plain, are two ruined edi- 
fices, built of freestone and white mortar. The larger of these 
buildings has a long apartment, with three high doorways leading 
into ruins of inferior dimensions. It has no roof. 

Continuing my march in a N;N.W. direction from the previous 
night's halting-place, at 9 A.M. I reached Tashun.* The chief of 
this place came out to meet me with half a dozen armed horse- 
men. Tdshun at present is but a poor place ; but the ruins of 
houses, bazars, palaces, and baths, scattered in all directions, 
attest it to have been formerly a considerable town — perhaps 
during the dominion of the Atabegs of Luri-buzurg, as the 
buildings are apparently modern. According to the natives, 
however, there exists a tradition that Tashun is the spot where 
the patriarch Ibrahim, or Abraham, was thrown into a burning 
furnace by Nimrod, the " mighty hunter before the Lord ;" and 
in corroboration of this legend they adduce the name of the town 
of Tashun, which is derived from ^Jjj\ (Atash), meaning fire. 
Major Rawlinson, in his ( Notes on Khuzistan and the Lur 
Country/ mentions that the same legend is attached to the place 
of Manjanik in Bagh-i-Malek, near the Mungasht hills. I may 
here observe that I have visited the last-mentioned spot, but found 
no remains of a remoter date than the Sasanian era; and I appre- 
hend that Major Rawlinson ust have been misinformed by the 
natives of the existence of hu Babylonian remains there. I shall 
not, however, be positive, as I could not go over the whole ground, 
which is sufficiently extensive. 

Tashun has a spring of very clear water, where sacred fish are 
kept. This place has five villages under its jurisdiction, and pays 
yearly to the governor of Behbehan the sum of 500 tomans, equal 
to 2501. sterling. The produce of the land consists chiefly of 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, kunjut (properly kunjed) or sesamum, 
peas, beans, cotton, &c. The peasants dispose of their surplus 

* Jarzoon in Kirmeir, p. 457. j 
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produce to the wandering tribes that live in the neighbouring 
mountains. 

The orders of Mfrza Kumo had preceded me here; and the 
chief of Tashun, with half a dozen horsemen well armed, and 
a dozen of strong-limbed peasants, with matchlocks on their 
shoulders and clubs in their hands, were ready to attend me to 
the valley of Tengi-Saulek. This precaution was necessary on 
account of the wild and ferocious habits of the Behme'i, an out- 
lawed tribe who rove about in this mountainous tract of country, 
and scarcely recognise any authority whatever. They were at 
this time in open feud with the governor of Behbehan. 

We now moved in the direction of N.W., having to our right 
stupendous mountains, bearing from S.E. to N.W., and another 
range of calcareous hills of less altitude, in a parallel line, on the 
left. The road soon became very rugged, and the country around 
us dreary, and entirely devoid of vegetation. We crossed the dry 
beds of several mountain streams, and arrived at the entrance of 
Tengi-Saulek at noon, after a tedious march of 3 hours. Here 
we halted, sent out a party to examine whether the coast were 
clear, and placed videttes to give warning in case of a surprise. 

Having ascertained that all was right, we entered the narrow 
defile, hemmed in between lofty rocks, which overhang the way. 
A mountain stream flowed below. As we toiled on by a steep 
ascent, among loose stones, we came at times upon an old pave- 
ment, the polished stones of which were so slippery that the 
horses could with difficulty advance. The path soon widened, 
and we found ourselves in a grove of oaks, cypresses, and a tree 
peculiar to the southern parts of Persia, called the kuh-nar, bearing 
a fruit somewhat similar to that of our mountain-ash, but which, 
when ripe, is of a yellow colour, and has a pleasant acid taste. 
It was in this retired glade that I found the object of my re- 
search. A huge black rock with yellow streaks, 30 or 35 feet in 
height, and 80 or 90 in circumference, stands detached from the 
rest. There are bas-reliefs and inscriptions on two of its sides. 
The first presents an altar, surmounted by a conical pile some- 
what in the shape of a sugar-loaf, round which a ribbon is tied in 
a knot, with two ends streaming downwards. I learn "that similar 
altars exist up to this day at Yezd, among the Gebrs. Close to 
this altar stands the mdbid, or high-priest. A conical cap is 
placed on a very bushy head of frizzled hair, and a short beard, 
with a pair of mustaches, cover the lower part of the face. The 
right arm, clothed in a narrow striped sleeve, is extended towards 
the altar, while the left, partly effaced, is stuck in his bosom. The 
figure is clad in a short garment which descends to the knees ; 
the lower part has a striped under-gown, and wide trousers or 
shalwars, used by the Persians at the present day. A loose tunic, 
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thrown over the right shoulder, likewise descends to the knees. 
I have dwelt more minutely on this figure because it is the only 
one of the whole group which is in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. On the right side of the mobid is a group of nine figures, 
but so dilapidated that one can make but little out of them. The 
four figures below this group, with two smaller ones, are still less 
distinguishable; and another figure under them, close to the 
ground, is not much better. On the extreme right is a figure on 
horseback, with a bow and arrow, in the attitude of attacking a 
wild animal, which stands on its hind-legs.* It is difficult to de- 
cide whether it be a lion, a bear, or a boar. Close to the latter is a 
rude inscription, on the stone, of five lines, partly obliterated, and 
in characters unknown to me. A similar inscription, containing 
likewise five lines, is carved under the altar, the two last lines of 
which are very much effaced. 

On the second face of the rock are four persons in a row. The 
principal figure is reclining on a couch, with its left arm on a 
cushion, and holding in its right hand a ring ; the head is orna- 
mented by two clusters of thick hair, but not one feature of the 
face can be distinguished. Two figures are seated at the foot of 
the couch, each with an arrow-headed spear in its right hand, and 
one of them has a sort of diadem on its head. Behind the couch 
stands a figure on tiptoe, so much damaged that it was with diffi- 
culty I could trace the outline. Below this group are some faint 
traces of three other figures in a frame scooped out in the rock. 
To the left of the two armed figures above noticed I found a third 
inscription, consisting likewise of five lines. These three inscrip- 
tions were published in the ' Journal Asiatique/ for the month 
of April, 1842, by M. Eugene Bore, to whom I had communi- 
cated them. 

Opposite to the monolith just described is another stone, some- 
what smaller, about twenty or thirty paces distant from the first, 
and partly shaded by trees ; it has no inscription, but the sculp- 
tures on it are in better preservation : they represent a figure on 
horseback in full career, and carrying a spear in a horizontal po- 
sition. The figure is seated sideways, with its legs hanging down 
the right side of the horse ; and, to judge by the slender form of 
the upper part of the body and the curve discernible over the 
breasts, I should pronounce it to be intended for a female. The 
features of the face are completely obliterated : the head is fur- 
nished with a good crop of hair. The front part of the horse is 
greatly damaged, but the hind- quarters are in better condition, 
and ornamented with drapery. Three dwarfish figures are seen 
behind the rider, who is rather above the ordinary size ; the one 

* Rustam, and the Div Sefid ? 
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nearest is in the attitude of levelling a stone, which he holds over 
his head, at the figure on horseback ; the second is unstringing a 
bow ; and the third lies prostrate under his feet, with his head 
and arms downwards, and the hair in a disordered state. I must 
not omit to draw the attention to the hammer under the feet of 
the foremost dwarf, it being one of the attributes, together with 
the dwarfish figures that are met with, if I am not mistaken, 
among the Babylonian antiquities. But, be this as it may, I 
shall not enter here into any dissertation respecting the sculptured 
remains before us, because I do not feel myself adequate to the 
task. I shall merely observe that the style of these bas-reliefs 
appears to me different from all that I have seen at Persepolis, 
Nakshi-Rustam, Nakshi-Rejeb, Bisitun, Takhti-Bdstan, Shah- 
pur, and Nakshi-Behram, in the country of the Mamaseni. The 
character of the inscriptions likewise differs from the Babylonian 
arrow-headed and the Pehlevi letters. I have only to add, what 
I learned from my guides, that there exists a communication be- 
tween this spot and Isfahan ; and, though the road be very steep 
and rugged, still, to judge by the slippery worn-out pavement, 
above alluded to, it formerly must have been much frequented. 

On our way back I found some more old sculptures on a stone 
close to the road, but, owing to long exposure to the air and rain, 
the figures were nearly all effaced ; the stone being, like the two 
former, of a calcareous substance, and very susceptible to atmos- 
pheric influence. So that, at Tengi-Saulek,, it is the hand of 
Nature that has been busy in effacing the work of man, and not 
the mischievous chisel of the fanatic Arab, elsewhere so active in 
destroying the ancient monuments of the land of Iran. 

The night had nearly closed in when we emerged from the 
defiles of Tengi-Saulek, and I urged on my retinue in order to 
reach betimes the Imam-zadeh of Bab&- Ahmed, 1J farsang (6 
miles) distant, where I intended to halt : but, as the road lay 
through an uneven country, and part of my attendants were on 
foot, we made little way, and I was forced to halt at the foot of 
the mountains of Nauzer, somewhat more than a farsang (3 J 
miles) to the W.S.W. of Tengi-Saulek, and pass the night in 
the open air. The active mountaineers soon collected fuel from 
the kuh nar and other thorny trees, which grow on the skirts of 
the mountain, and piling the branches into large heaps, set fire to 
them. This pile was to serve the double purpose of cooking our 
suppers and scaring beasts of prey, and the no less wild Behme'i. 
During the night we had a pleasant shower to refresh our sleep. 

30th. — Before sunrise I was once more on horseback, and, dis- 
missing my foot-attendants, who returned to Tashun, took with 
me only those who were mounted. We arrived at Baba- Ahmed 
after an hour's ride (from 4 to 5 miles). At first we skirted the 
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mountain of Nauzer, and proceeded, after having rounded it, over 
uneven ground, much resembling that which we had passed over 
the previous day, consisting chiefly of gypsum hillocks, entirely 
destitute of habitations, but offering here and there patches of 
green turf and brushwood, especially along the valley of a moun- 
tain stream which we crossed. In this desolate region, where 
there is little to relieve the eye, Baba- Ahmed may be reckoned a 
very picturesque place. The white conical cupola of the Imam- 
zadeh, wrought en relief, peeping through a cluster of palm- 
trees, gives to the shrine the appearance of an immense pine- 
apple. Baba-Ahmed has some clear springs, and is surrounded 
by high reeds and grass. The spot is held in great veneration 
among the Lur tribes. 

After we had knocked for some time at the gate it was at last 
opened by an old dervish, from whom we learned that he is 
obliged to shut himself up closely every night, for fear of the 
intrusion of a lion which haunts the spot, and disturbs his slum- 
bers with its roaring. This story may have been an invention to 
scare away other intruders; but, be this as it may, my guides 
were very glad we had not reached the Imam-zadeh on the pre- 
vious night, because if the lion did really lurk in the neighbour- 
hood it would certainly have made free with one of their horses, 
which they would have turned out to graze during the night. 
Lions are seldom known to attack men here ; they generally fall 
on cattle. 

The old dervish had a female companion, much about his own 
age of fourscore and ten, to solace his weary hours. Notwith- 
standing her blindness, the poor woman showed us the way to the 
shrine of the saint ; but as I happened to be the foremost of the 
party, she hesitated to open the door — perhaps she scrupled to 
usher an infidel into the presence of the holy inmate of the cell. 
I therefore cut the Gorgian knot myself and entered the shrine, 
followed by the rest. In the middle of a dark, vaulted apart- 
ment, feebly lit by a few lamps, stands a four-cornered sarco- 
phagus, covered over with a patched chintz stuff. On the lid are 
several tin lamps, brought there as offerings. The whole is in a 
most wretched condition. While my zealous Muselmans went 
barefoot round the coffin, kissing the four sides of the wooden 
chest, and muttering low invocations, the old woman knelt and 
loudly prayed for the success of all our enterprises. A few silver 
coins showed her that her meaning was understood. 

Baba-Ahmed is nearly W. of the entrance of Tengi-Saulek at 
the distance of 1* farsang (5i miles). The road here winds 
over a hilly country in a N.W. direction. We soon (7 o'clock 
a.m.) crossed the river Mogher, coming from Tengi-Mogher, and 
soon after another river : both are greatly choked up with rushes, 
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in which, my guide informed me, lions generally hide themselves 
during the day. 

At three-quarters past 7 crossed another mountain-stream. At 
9 an ascent and then a steep descent — the country much broken 
into hill and dale. At quarter past 9 the village of Bii-1-feriz, 
discernible in the direction N. by N.N.E.* At half-past 9 
crossed the river of Bu-l-feriz. At a quarter past 10 a.m. turned 
to N. N.W. by N. W., and passed by the remains of some stone 
walls. At three-quarters past 10 crossed two rivulets ; the second 
was a stream of some size, but both were overgrown with high 
reeds (kamish). At 11 a.m. ascended a hill and went along a 
high table-land with traces of cultivated ground and former habita- 
tions. It had been inhabited by the Bu-1-ferizi, who, not able to 
resist the encroachments of the Behme'i, had deserted the spot 
and removed nearer to Behbehan. 

The meadows are covered with narcissuses and another bulbous 
plant, with a root as thick as a strong muscular fist, and called by 
the natives piyaz (onion) 'unsul, or piyazi guristan, because it 
sometimes grows among tombs. f This plant is known to the 
Persian doctors, and used, if I recollect right, in stomach com- 
plaints.J It is very astringent. The hakiin-bashi of the Shah 
Mirza-Baba (a man esteemed and honoured by all who know 
him) begged me, before I set out on my journey, to procure him, 
if possible, some bulbs of this plant, which I did, and at the same 
time sent a few to Mr. Fisher, the director of the botanical 
gardens at St. Petersburg. I have since had the pleasure of seeing 
one of these plants thriving under the assiduous care of that 
gentleman. I am told that it bears a blue and white flower. 

At a quarter past 11 a.m. crossed a stream covered with reeds, 
the country still hilly, and the mountains of Nauzer discernible 
to the S.E. At noon we were toiling up a very steep and craggy 
ascent winding among high mountains, which commanded it on 
the right and left. As we ascended we espied some armed men 
advancing in the same direction as ourselves along the heights, 
apparently with the intention of barring the passage at the crest 
of the pass which Ave were approaching. Our party consisted of 
only six men with four muskets among us, but there was no re- 
ceding and so we moved on. On reaching the summit we found 
the assembled mountaineers apparently inoffensive beings ; they 
were Behmei shepherds of the Mahmedi § tribe, who had taken 
us for their enemies the Ahmedi, and had assembled to defend 
themselves and their flocks of sheep. This little incident (when 

* This and the following bearings are magnetic. 

f Guristan, or Kabristan, means a burying-ground in Persian. 

X It is probably a squill (scilla). 

} For Mohammed! c i 
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over) was rather a welcome episode to relieve the monotony of 
this day's tedious march. 

At half past 12, from the summit of the mountains along which 
we moved, I took the direction of the villages of Patek and Dalun, 
lying to the N. on the plain below. Here the hills on our right 
slope gradually into the plain, having the Mungasht mountains 
behind them covered with snow. In order to elucidate the 
features of the country through which we have been travelling, I 
shall cast a retrospective glance over the road I have just passed. 

From Behbehan the general direction is N.W. ; from the vil- 
lage of Tashun a secondary range of calcareous hills runs parallel 
to the high chain which constitutes the south-eastern continuation 
of Zagros (Zeitun hills?). Both are intersected by valleys and 
ravines formed by the rivers and streams which flow in a south- 
westerly direction into the plain of Ram-Hormuz (or Rumiz, as 
the natives pronounce it) and the Cha'b country. The great 
chain bears different appellations from the defiles that divide it; 
thus near Tashun it is called Tengi-bend (Barrier Strait or Nar- 
rows) ; beyond it to the N.W., Tengi-Bejeck, where the Yiisufi 
live; Tengi-Sdulek with the Behmei tribe; Tengi-Mogher, and 
lastly, Tengi-Bu-1-feriz. This range is very steep and mostly 
barren, although the oak and other forest-trees at times meet the 
eye. 

At three-quarters past 1 p.m. we came down on the plain of 
Patek (Sahrai- Patek), after having left behind us the encamp- 
ment of the Behmei I'liy&ts under the sway of Khalil Khan, and 
reached the village of new Patek, leaving the ruins of the old one 
behind. This village is inhabited by the Janeki, to which tribe 
the present chief of the Bakhtiyari- Cheharleng belongs, by the 
mother's side. 

At three-quarters past 2 p.m. we crossed the river of Allar, or 
Abi-Talh (Acacia- water), a considerable stream running from 
E. to W. between high banks. I met here with a poisonous 
shrub called hirzeli, which I had gathered before on the banks of 
the Zohab River on a former journey into Kurdistan. It is 
affirmed that animals die as soon as they eat of it. 

The village of Dalun, with an Imam-zadeh, was left on the 
right. At three-quarters past 3 p.m. we arrived at Sarila, in- 
habited by the Zingeneh,* a Kurdish tribe from Kermanshah, 
and brought here by Nadir Sh&h at the time when he transplanted 
the Bakhtiyari to the Turkoman frontier. The colony of the 
Zingeneh consisted originally of 2000 families, which from 
various causes are now reduced to 400. 

31 st. — Having ascertained that there were some ruins of an 

* Zingeneh (whence Zingari) is probably the same word as the Turkish Chinganeh, 
t. e. gipsy. 
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ancient town in the vicinity, I rode early, and taking my host, the 
kethuda* of the village, for my guide, I hastened to the spot in 
the hopes of finding some old inscriptions ; but I was sadly dis- 
appointed in meeting only with heaps of stones and mortar. 
These ruins commence a little to the N. of the village of Sarila, 
on the lower declivities of the mountains, and extend to the S.E. 
for upwards of a mile. Amidst a confused mass of stone some 
low vaulted apartments are still visible. Water was brought to 
this spot from the river Tezeng or A'lai,f by means of a drain in 
the rock, like the water-course on Kiih-i- Rahmet at Takht-i- 
Yemshid, which runs along the face of the mountain for a con- 
siderable distance. Further to the S.E. another deep channel 
was hewn in the solid rock for the purpose of conducting water 
from a spring in the hills to the ancient town of Kal'eh-Gebr,J 
the remains of which are scattered about in the plain below, about 
half a farsang (2 miles) to the E. of Sarila, having the village of 
Dalun to the S. These, as well as the ruins on the brow of the 
hill, consist of freestone, white cement, with here and there a 
broken wall and some gravestones, but I looked in vain for in- 
scriptions. I was told by the kethuda that about 7 farsangs 
(25 miles) to the N. of this ruined town, there is a fort in the 
mountains, called Obid, to which only a footpath leads, and there, 
it is said,, inscriptions are to be found. I must, however, warn 
travellers not to place too much reliance on what is told them by 
the natives, for 1 have often been led astray by their high-flown 
panegyrics on places which really did not merit the trouble of 
going out of one's way to see them. I do not throw out this 
observation with the intention of deterring any future traveller 
from following up the indications he may glean on his way : in 
this comparatively speaking terra incognita, every corner is inter- 
esting ; and I only regret that time would not allow me to investi- 
gate more minutely these unexplored regions. 

Two other ruined places in the mountains called Kalasir (Kal 
'ah Sir?) and Putu, 4 farsangs (14 or 15 miles) to the E. are 
said to have been formerly under the jurisdiction of Kal'eh-Gebr. 

At 7 a.m. I resumed my journey from the ruins, leaving to my 
left two Imam-zadeh, and reached the river of Tezeng or A'lai, 
which coming from the E. runs in a broad valley between two 
ranges of mountains. Turning to the W.S.VV. it fertilises the 
district of Beiza on its left bank, whilst on its opposite shore is 
the large village of Meidovid, celebrated for its rice. The A'lai 

* In Turkey vulgarly pronounced kyahya (generally spelt kiaia, &c.) 

f Probably 'A'la ^Ag. or " Upper " River j 'Ala is Arabic, but that language is 

much used on and near the Persian Gulf. 
I KaV ehi Gebr, t. e. Gebr's Castle. 
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or Tezeng, as well as the Allar or Abi-talh,* are, to all appear- 
ances, affluents of the Kurdistan River, and join it in the plain of 
Ram-Hormuz. I believe them to be the two first rivers crossed 
by Timur on leaving Ram-Hormuz, which are denominated by 
his biographer Sheref-ed-din of Yezd, Ram-Hormuz and Fei ; 
whilst the river Kurdistan, which comes from Behbehan, bears 
the name of Aberghun. 

The districts of Patek and Beiza, through which the Allar and 
Tezeng flow, are reckoned very productive and consist of fields 
of wheat and barley. The distance from yesterday's descent into 
the plain as far as the village of Meidovid may be about 4 farsangs 
(14 or 15 miles), and the breadth of the plain from 1^ to 2 far- 
sangs (3f to 7 2 miles). 

At half past 7 a.m. I waded through the clear waters of the 
Tezeng, a broad and noble stream with a hard gravelly bottom. 
A fortified Janeki village stands on its right bank, and another, 
surrounded by gardens, on its left. We now ascended a steep 
hill by a circuitous path, and entered a hilly country. The road 
first led to the N., then turned to the E., the general bearing being 
by compass N.E. 

At 9 a.m. we came to an arched gateway, called Rahdar-Der- 
vazehi-gech. It is an old building with three round arches, in the 
Sasanian style ; the road passes through the central gate : at the 
sides are vaulted apartments, probably dwelling-places for the toll- 
collectors, as the meaning of Rahdar-Dervazeh (toll-gate) implies. 
The whole range of low hills which extends from hence in a N. W. 
direction towards the Asmari hills receives its name from this 
gate, and is called Sahra-dervazehi-gech.f The last word sig- 
nifies lime, and refers probably to the calcareous nature of these 
hills. It would appear from this that the line of communication 
between Elymais and Central Persia was over these mountains ; 
and this may have been the road along which the commerce be- 
tween Arabia and the East Indies found its way in following 
up the course of the river Jerahi or Kurdistan to Rdm-Hormuz, 
from where it joins the Kuren near the town of Mohammereh. 

From Rahdar-Dervazehi-gech the fort of Mungasht lies due E. 
Formerly this fort was in possession of Mirza-Kumd, of Beh- 
behan ; but it has been given up by him to Mohammed Taghi 
Khan Bakhtiyari. Behind the fort are the towering heights of 
Mungasht, partly covered with snow : and in the same direction 
somewhat to the right, Chehar Rustam and Kaleh Nulla, the 
residence of Mohammed 'Ali-Khan, chief of the Teyyibi tribe of 

* Abi Talh, acacia-water. 1^ T a ^b 1S the name of Acacia gummifera from the 

Persian Gulf to the banks of the Senegal, 
f The plain of the lime-gate. 
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the Kh6gilu. Further eastward is Bors and Dinarun. On this 
side of Mungasht, in a recess in the mountains, is the pretty valley 
of M anganon, through which flows the river of Tala, which lower 
down joins the Abi-Zerd, near Manjanik. 

On reaching, at three-quarters past 9 a.m., a more open and 
elevated spot, my guide, a Behmei, whom I had picked up on the 
road, pointed out to me the ruins of the town of Tezeng (from 
which the river takes its name), bearing S.E. To this spot is 
attached a marvellous legend about the virtue of some talisman 
against scorpions, and it is even now a place of pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Piri Seyyid Bezad. I mention this circumstance, be- 
cause Von Hammer mentions a similar legend relating to the 
town of Tayyib. " Elle possede," says this learned orientalist, 
Si un talisman contre les scorpions et les serpens ;'' and then 
refers the reader for further information to the ( Notices des 
Manuscrits du Roi,' torn. ii. p. 444.* 

I have a notion that the town of Tayyib may be traced to this 
neighbourhood. We have just seen that the Teyyibi, a division 
of the Khogilu tribe, live in the adjacent mountains: there is 
therefore a coincidence in the name as well as in the tradition. 
There is, however, a difficulty arising out of the degrees of lati- 
tude, for though I could take no astronomical observations on the 
road, yet judging by the map, I must have been at the time some 
degrees to the S. of 33° N. assigned to Tayyib in the Jinan 
Numa.f There is likewise a Teib on the Turkish frontier, near 
Wasit. 

My Behmei cicerone, who seemed versed in ancient lore, made 
me sensible that I was treading on the classic ground where 
Rustem of old had his mews or stables. For a proof of the 
assertion, there was the identical manger out of which Rashk used 
to eat his provender (some huge stones piled up and joined by 
cement) ; and as a further proof what an immense animal he must 
have been, my Behmei friend pointed very seriously to a thick 
stump of an old oak, some 50 yards distant, to which it appears 
the hind legs of Rashk had been fastened. J Tn face of such 
evidence how could any doubts remain ? I allude to this conver- 
sation, although it may seem trivial : I mention it as serving to 
throw light on the state of the knowledge among these rude tribes. 
This Behmei, whom I have so unceremoniously introduced, was a 
kasid,§ or foot-messenger, sent on an errand from his fastnesses to 
the camp of the Bakhtiyari chief. His only provision for the 



* Von Hammer's Memoirs on Persia, translated by Baron de Nerciat. 
f Jihan Numa, p. 283. See Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires par la Societe de 
Geographie, torn. ii. part ii. p. 333. 

I The horses in Persia have generally their hind legs chained to the ground. 
§ Vulgarly spelt " cossid *' by Anglo-Indians. 
VOL. XIII. H 
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journey was a bag filled with the moist flour or raw paste of the 
acorn, which he very obligingly offered me to taste, and was sur- 
prised at my not relishing it. In the Bakhtiyari mountains it 
forms the principal food of the wandering tribes.* Their women 
gather the acorns as they drop ripe from the trees, and bruise them 
between two stones in-order to extract the bitter juice, they then 
wash and dry the flour in the sun, and this is the whole process. 
They bake cakes of it or eat the paste raw, and find it very 
palatable and nutritious. 

After a tedious march of 2 \ hours over the high and uneven 
country of the Sahra-gechi-dervazeh, we began the steep descent 
into the plain, having Mungasht to the E S.E., the road before us 
leading due N. At 11 a.m. we crossed the river Tala, coming 
from the valley of Manganon on the S.S.E., and in half an hour 
reached the ruins of Manjanik f in Baghi Malek. The clear 
waters of the A'bi-Zerd (yellow water) wash the high banks on 
which those ruins lie scattered in great confusion and to a vast 
extent. Close to the ford of the river is an isolated hill crowned 
by an Imam-zadeh, and up to the top of the hill runs a wall. 
Here may have been a fortress in the flourishing days of Man- 
janik, as it commands the city, but excepting a few walls, some 
loose stones, and the old Imam-zadeh before mentioned, no 
other vestiges remain. Perhaps this was the hillock pointed out 
to Major Rawlinson as being an artificial mound, and taken by 
him for a monument of the Babylonian era. The ruins of the 
town are certainly very extensive, but do not appear to have any 
claim to a remoter age than that of the Sasanides. Very likely 
Manjanik was inhabited in the days of the Atabegs, and even 
later, as some houses are still in a tolerable state of preservation 
and inhabited by the Fliyats of Baghi- Malek of the Lur-zingeneh 
tribe. These houses consist generally of one story with a vaulted 
roof and round arched doorways, without windows, and have 
rarely more than one front room and a small recess, such as 
one meets in Persian caravanserais. The common materials are 
freestone, with a profusion of white mortar and very rough 
masonry. 

At the distance of 1 or 1 J farsang to the W. N. W., near the 
hills, some other ruins are visible. They go by the name of 
Argavan (crimson), but I could not ascertain any particulars 
about them. The river A'bi-Zerd, forcing its way through stu- 
pendous rocks close to the E.'l of Manjanik, runs in the direction 

* The Bellote, or acorn of the Quercus ballota, is much eaten in Spain, and that of 
the Quercus aegilops is very palatable. — R. 

f Or Manganik, from the Greek Muyyccvixoy, Manganikon. The Arab/ was anciently- 
pronounced g, as m gold. 

% W. according to Map in Geogr. Jour., vol. ix. p. 26. 
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of Argavan, where it unites with the Tala and two other streams 
coming from the N. and N.E., and then loses itself among the 
Gech mountains. Copper coins are sometimes found here among 
the ruins, but notwithstanding my fair promises of remuneration, 
if some were brought to me, I was not lucky enough to procure 
any. 

Having satisfied my curiosity as far as time would allow, I re- 
sumed my journey, and crossing at I p.m. the Abi-Zerd at the 
base of the mount above described, I rode to a dilapidated build- 
ing two stories high, close to the left bank of the tributary to the 
Abi-Zerd. I was pressed for time and could not take a sketch of 
it, and do not perfectly recollect whether the windows and door- 
ways had a round or a pointed arch — a feature which distinguishes 
the Sasanian from the Arabic architecture. Baghi-Malek is a 
beautiful and fertile district, and deserves the name it bears of 
the King's Garden. It has groves of oak, and near to the ruined 
structure just mentioned, a village surrounded with orchards. 
The fields are well cultivated : the chief produce is tobacco for the 
Persian Kalyan. Here too are some plants of the piyazi-'unsul ; 
but on crossing the river (at half past 1 p.m.) the vegetation 
ceases, and dry stony soil prevails. 

At 2 p.m. we ascended a hill, and in half-an-hour came down 
on the plain of Kale'h Tul,* which place I reached at 3 p.m. 
The fort stands on a hillock, and is surrounded at its base by 
hovels thatched with reed. All was life and animation as I passed 
through the narrow streets and moved slowly up the path to the 
fort. It was a motley scene and highly interesting to me; my 
appearance must have been a novel sight to these wild children of 
nature, who appeared all amazement at seeing a Frengi in a dress 
so different from their own. I here found an Englishman, Mr. 
Layard, who had adopted the costume of the country, whose 
acquaintance I had made before at Hamaddn^ and whom I had 
met latterly at Behbehan. I learned from him that Mohammed 
Taghi Khan, the chief of KaFeh Tul, was encamped at Mai-Amir, 
to receive the governor of Ispahan, Luristan, and 'Arabistan, and 
who was coming with an armed force to inspect the two latter 
provinces. We therefore agreed to set out on the following 
morning to the Bakhtiyari camp. 

February 1st. — The distance from Tul to Mai- Amir is by 
estimate 4 farsangs (19 miles). The road is circuitous: a narrow 
and difficult pass through the mountains shortens the way by 
about a farsang. We moved about 1 4 hour in the direction of 
N.W. across a plain, having to the right a high chain of moun- 

* Tul, i. e. Long. 
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tains, and to the left a succession of lower ridges. On the road 
we passed close to a burying-place with a number of white tomb- 
stones. The figure of a lion rudely sculptured from the same 
material is placed on the tombs, and seems to be the favourite 
funeral ornament in this part of the country, as the black ram 
found in the old cemeteries near Tabriz was in that of Azerbeigan. 

We next entered a defile, or narrow valley, in the hills, which 
brought us, after an hour's ride, to another plain called Halegun, 
on which are ruins belonging evidently to two widely different 
eras. I very much question, however, whether the town of 
E'idej stood here, as the extent of the more ancient ruins is not 
very considerable. Indeed the only really ancient relic of any 
consequence is a four-cornered space, surrounded by a mound or 
high wall of earth, and having round the inner court a succession 
of vaulted cells, similar to what one meets in old Persian caravan- 
serais,* but on a larger scale. It may, perhaps, have been a 
similar structure to the cells which Ibn Batuta, in his travels 
through the dominions of the Atabegs of Luri-Buzurg, says he 
found at each station of the road.^ 

I likewise searched here for some traces of the celebrated 
bridge of Harahzad, or Jarzad, supposed to have been erected by 
the mother of Ardashir, but without success. J 

The ruins of the second class are quite modern. They were 
inhabited by Hasan-Khan, former chief of the Bakhtiyari-Che- 
harleng, who resided here some twenty years ago (in 1821), before 
he was treacherously put to death by his kinsman Mohammed 
Taghi Khan, to whose camp I was now proceeding. Close to 
the ruined residence of the murdered chief is the village of 
Halegun, inhabited by the Janeki tribe. 

We forded the river of Halegun, otherwise called Shah-ruben, 
an insignificant stream at this season of the year, and turning to 
the E. entered on the great plain of Mai- Amir, and reached the 
tents of the mountaineers. The plain of Mai-Amir (Command- 
er's wealth) is above 2 farsangs (7 miles) in length from S. to N., 
and in some parts nearly 2 farsangs in breadth. It is surrounded 
by hills, the highest chain of which lies to the N.E., and extends 
southward to the Mungasht hills. Mai- Amir has fine green 
meadows, and is watered by several mountain-streams; it has also 
two lakes called Shatt-bends (Shore-dykes), one on the N.W. 
and the other on the E. side of the plain ; but I was told that they 

* As, for example, at De'ir (convent), in the desert between Veramin and Kum, on 
the ancient line of communication between Isfahan and the Caspian provinces. 

f See Travels of Ibn Batuta, chap, vii., transl. by Lee. 

\ It will .be seen in the sequel that, on returning to this spot, I did find the buttress 
of a bridge on the left bank of the river, which runs close to the walls of Halegun. 
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are sometimes dried up. Zakhariy& Kazvini speaks of a lake in 
these parts, which he calls 'Amm-al-bawwab.* On this plain 
are several artificial mounds of different sizes, one of which may 
be compared in height with the grand mound at Shush, near 
Dizful. It lies | of a farsang to the E. of some natural caves in 
the hills, where 1 found very curious remains of antiquity, The 
lesser cave to the right has some huge stones cemented together, 
which may have served for the base to an altar — I shall presently 
explain the reason which makes me think so. In the more 
spacious cavern on the left of this one, are two colossal figures j 
sculptured on the wall, but almost entirely obliterated by the 
water oozing through the crevices of the rock by the consequent 
dampness of the cave. An immense inscription, which takes up 
nearly the whole space between the figures, has suffered equally 
from the same causes. One of the figures is represented in pro- 
file, and looks towards the smaller cave, where I presume the 
altar must have stood, with his hands clasped, and in what seems 
to be an attitude of adoration. The outlines of the figure are in 
good proportion, and I thought I could discern some arrow-headed 
characters on his short garment. The figure to the left is less 
graceful, and has its face turned full to the beholder. It has 
fronting you a long beard ending in two curls, and a lock of hair 
falling down the shoulders, somewhat in the Hebrew fashion. 
The inscription I have just alluded to consists of 33 lines,J from 
8 to 10 feet in length. It is in arrow-headed characters, but so 
much injured by the oozing of water through the rock and along 
the side of the wall, that, though I scrambled up to have a nearer 
view of it, I was obliged to relinquish the idea of making a copy. 

On the opposite side, or to the right of the smaller cave, are 
two more bas-reliefs on the external face of the rock, and these are 
in a much better state of preservation than the former, owing to 
the stone on which they are sculptured being harder. The fore- 
most consists of the figures of a man and woman, with a child 
between them. Their arms are folded, and their faces, but not 
their whole bodies, turned in profile towards the altar. The man 
is broad-shouldered, and has a beard; he has an angular cap on, 
and is dressed in a tunic, which does not reach below the knee, 
with short sleeves, like the felt coats which are worn at this day 
by the Iliyats. The head of the female figure is carefully and 
tastefully worked out ; the features 9 are delicate and regular, and 
the head-dress somewhat resembles the chaste style of the Grecian 
statues. 

* Uylenbroke, Inaca Persica, pp. 25, 31. 
f See plate Litt. E. 

I The slab with a cuneiform inscription on the great mound at Shush has the same 
number of lines. 
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The next bas-relief has in front the figures of two adult males 
and two children, and in the rear the figure of a female. They 
are all turned the same way, pointing, apparently* with their 
fingers towards the altar. The foremost is dressed nearly in the 
same fashion as the male figure in the previous group ; the second 
has a round cap, such as is worn at the present day by some of 
the Bakhtiyari, and made of felt. The head-dress of the female 
resembles the high turban of the Jewish women. This spot 
bears the name of Shikoftehi- Suleiman,* according to the Mussul- 
mans, from a third cave in which are interred the mortal remains 
of Suleiman, the tutor and friend of Heszreti All. In the arena 
before the caves, and on the slope which extends down into the 
plain, there are numerous remains of habitations. The houses 
must have been crowded one above the other ; and I had observed 
a similar appearance at K'aleh-Gebr.f They are probably of the 
Sas£nian era. I do not remember to have seen any bricks ; all 
the buildings are of freestone, cemented with a very hard whitish 
plaster. On the plain, fragments of this stone and mortar lie 
scattered about to a vast extent ; and here Eidej, perhaps, 
once stood. 

Four farsangs (15 miles) to the N. of Mai- Amir, beyond the 
high range of mountains, is Shushan, on the river Kuren, in the 
district of Dinarun ; but as time did not allow me to visit that 
interesting spot, and as Mr. Layard has given a description of it, J 
I shall not dwell on this subject. I have only to observe that on 
my return to Tehran I was informed by a Bakhtiyari chief of the 
Heftleng tribe, of the existence of a cavern in the rock 1 day's 
march (W.) from Shushan and 2 from Shushter. At the entrance 
of this cave or labyrinth are some sculptured figures to the right 
and left of a long inscription, which, according to the description 
of my informant, must be in the arrow-headed character. 

As the causeways, generally known by the name of Jdddehi 
Atabeg, or the high road of the Atabegs, is in the vicinity of 
Mai- Amir, and has been in part visited by me, I may venture 
here to offer some remarks on it. 

The great line of communication which existed from the re- 

* Quaere, Shikafi, " the cave of" ? 

f In spring and during the rainy season, a beautiful cascade rushes down from the 
top of the hill between the two bas-reliefs, and must present a splendid spectacle. 
Similar cascades are to be seen in the Elburz chain. There is one at Pas-K'aleh, in the 
Shemiram mountains, not far from Tehran, which the late Fet'h-'Ali-Shah used to visit 
in summer to enjoy the coolness as well as the beauty of the spot. Another waterfall 
occurs between the mountain villages of Kend and Soleygan, 4 farsangs (15 miles) from 
Tehran. There is likewise a splendid cascade on the road to Mazunderan, after de- 
scending the Gaduk pass ; and one or two more on the way from Isfahan to the districts 
of Chehar Moghal and Feridiin, near the Bakhtiyari mountains. 

X See " Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London," vol. xii., for the 
year 1842. 
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motest ages between Susiana and Central Persia, lay across a 
chain of mountains, which are a continuation of the Zagros, but as 
the road presented many difficulties on account of the ruggedness 
of the country, it is natural to suppose that this circumstance 
must have early attracted the attention of the rulers of Elymais, 
and suggested the idea of rendering it more practicable ; we con- 
sequently find that the steepest ascents and descents of the moun- 
tains are paved with huge blocks of hewn stone. The pavement 
may be from 8 to 9 feet in breadth ; and between every fifteen or 
twenty blocks, broad slabs of stone are laid across the way to keep 
the intermediate masonry firm. These are, as it were, the liga- 
tures of the causeway. Although this pavement is now in some 
places much dilapidated, it is on the whole in better preservation 
than the much more modern causeway of 'Abbas the Great, in 
Mazanderan. This can be easily accounted for. The pavement 
of 'Abbas has given way more rapidly on account of the more 
yielding soil on which it was erected, and the greater moisture of 
the atmosphere near the Caspian. The colossal character of the 
causeway named Jaddehi Atabeg induces me to refer its con- 
struction to a remote period. The Atabegs of Luri-Buzurg, we 
learn from Ibn Batiitd,* were only petty rulers in this district 
under the Sultans of Irak, and therefore not likely to have been 
the authors of so vast an undertaking. Possibly they may have 
repaired the road, having to use it whenever they went to pay 
their court to their liege lord at Isfahan,f hence it may have 
been called the road of the At&begs. In a more detailed account 
of my travels through this part of Persia, I shall point out the 
great resemblance the Jaddehi Atabeg bears to the ladder-road 
described by Diodorus Siculus. Having little time to spare, I 
resolved, instead of visiting Shushter, to return to Isfahan by the 
Jaddehi Atabeg, but after the first day's march I learned that 
the passage was closed for the season, by heavy falls of snow in 
the mountains, and all communication precluded till the return 
of spring ; I had therefore to retrace my steps and take the cir- 
cuitous road over 'Arabistan and Luristan, in order to return to 
Tehran. I obtained from a Bakhtiyari chief the following list of 
stations on the Jaddehi Atabeg, between Mai- Amir and Isfahan. 
The road was found practicable by the governor of Isfahan, who 
brought with him across the mountains two field- pieces, six- 
pounders. 

From Mai- Amir to Chehdr-Deh, or KaFeh-medreseh. 

„ „ Dehi-diz. 

„ „ Revar. 

„ „ Helusad. 

* See chap, vii., translated by Professor Lee. 
f Ibn Batuta, chap. vii. in Lee's translation. 
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From Mai- Amir to Armen. 
„ „ Lurdegun. 

,, „ Fel&d (probably Pellaut in Mr. Arrow- 

smith's map). 
„ ,, Semiran. 

„ „ Kari, or to Kumisheh, and from thence by 

the usual road to Isfahan. 

I shall now shortly state the direction I took across the moun- 
tains from Mai- Amir to Shushter, where I arrived on the fourth 
day. The distance in a direct line (due W.) is not, I presume, 
more than 16 farsangs (60 miles) ; the windings of the road will 
add 4 or 5 farsangs (19 miles) more. 

Two roads lead from Mai- Amir to Shushter : the first over 
Kal'eh-Tulj Tauleh, and Gugird;* the second straight across the 
mountains, joining the former road near Khari-Shutur-Zar. I 
chose the latter, because it enabled me to gain a day, and at the 
same time to explore an unknown part of the country. The other 
road had already been described by Major Rawlinson. 

7th. — I left the camp of the governor of Isfahan and of the 
Bakhtiyari chief, at a quarter past 12, and proceeded by the 
plain of Mai- Amir in a southern direction for three-quarters of an 
hour ; and then turning to W.S.W. by W., proceeded in that 
direction three-quarters of an hour more ; at the end of this time 
reached the river of Shah-ruben, which I had crossed before on 
my way from Kal'eh-Tul. I here discovered on the left bank 
some brick masonry, probably the buttresses of a bridge. The 
insignificant appearance of the stream made me doubt at first 
whether so stupendous a bridge as Zakhariya-Kazvini describes 
that of Jarzad, or Harahzad, could have been necessary ; but this 
author's observation that the river swells to a great extent during 
the rainy season and when the snow melts in the mountains (a 
fact which was corroborated to me by the natives), reconciled me 
to the idea . that the bridge of Jarzad might have stood here. 
This supposition acquires a still greater degree of probability when 
we consider that the great caravan -road between Susiana and 
Media must have passed this way. Close to the remains are the 
ruins of Halegun. 

Here the road turns first to W.N.W. and then to the W. 3 whilst 
the river flows in a N. W. direction towards Pir-i-Shdh-ruben-mal- 
Seyidi, a place of pilgrimage for the Mussulmans, reported to 
contain some ancient ruins. I was also assured that at Nutergi, 
somewhat to the right of the former place, there are the remains 
of an ancient town. I believe that by following the course of the 
river Shah-ruben to its confluence with the Kuren, the inquisitive 

* Gulgir in Mr. Rawlinson's notes. 
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traveller would find objects to repay the investigation; because 
the valley in which it flows appears green and fertile as far as the 
eye can reach, and must have been at all times the favourite re- 
sort, from the contrast it affords to the barren rocks that sur- 
round it. 

To the left of Nutergi is the village of Ablah. Close to the 
road we passed by a square building called Kuruk, and a burying- 
place full of white lions, which serve as tombstones. 

After traversing a hilly country and crossing the river of Duruv, 
also a tributary of the Kuren, we struck to the S.W., and alighted 
for the night at a Bakhtiyari encampment of the Tembi tribe, 
having travelled 3 or 3 \ farsangs (11 miles). 

8th. — We started at a quarter past 6 a.m. The road led W„ 
over very steep hills, partly barren, partly covered with oaks and 
the kuh-ndr. An hour brought us to a precipitous descent into 
the valley of Murdefil, in which some patches of ground are culti- 
vated by the Janeki of the Arab-Gomish tribe ; the rest is all a 
slaty rock, the country wild and mountainous. At 9 we reached 
another valley, with some springs of fresh-water and a mineral 
spring. Several fragments of stone and mortar were scattered 
here and there; and some gravestones denoted that this place 
had once been inhabited. We crossed the Duruv (likewise called 
Murdefil) several times : its water is brackish. Near at hand, 
on the left, were the lofty and precipitous heights of the Asmdri 
hills, formed principally of black slate. Two hours more brought 
us to the north-western extremity of this chain, at the foot of 
which is a sulphurous spring. Having no thermometer with me, 
I could not ascertain its degree of heat ; but I found the water 
pleasantly warm for bathing. The opposite, south-eastern, ex- 
tremity of Kuhi-Asmari 1 had seen from Manjanik ; so that the 
whole extent of it, from S.E. to N. W., may be estimated at from 
5 to 6 farsangs (22i miles). It is distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding mountains by its height and black colour, being almost 
entirely of slate, while the other hills are calcareous. A plain, 
bounded at its northern extremity by a snowy range of mountains, 
lay on our right. On turning the angle of Kuhi-Asmari we en- 
tered on the plain of Gugird, and, advancing in a S.W. direction, 
soon arrived at some ruined buildings, of freestone, with vaulted 
rooms ; probably of the Sasanian era. To the S. of this spot, at 
the distance of a farsang, I descried another building in the plain, 
and was told, by some Bakhtiyari guides whom I had picked up 
on the road, that I should find there the ruins of an ancient 
temple, with white marble columns, together with inscriptions and 
carvings on stone. With the cheering prospect of such a rich 
antiquarian harvest before me, I did not mind making a great 
detour; though my new acquaintances would not consent to ac- 
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company me. My illusory anticipations were soon dissipated on 
a nearer inspection : I found only a deserted Imam-zadeh, some 
gravestones,, with some Persic and Arabic inscriptions,, and a con- 
siderable space of ground strewed over with stone and mortar ; the 
relics of some small town or extensive village, which, together 
with its former inhabitants, was now crumbling into dust. The 
soil of the plain of Gugird is clayey, and produces wheat, which 
is sown in December, and reaped in March, before the vernal 
equinox. When the rains are abundant, the harvest yields from 
10 to 15 grains for 1. 

The road leading from Tauleh joins that along which we were 
travelling at the foot of some gypsum hills at the extremity of the 
plain, which is about 2 farsangs (7 miles) in breadth". These 
hills are not steep, and are the continuation of the Kuhi-Gech, 
which I had crossed on the other side of Manjanik. Their di- 
rection is from S.E. to N.W., parallel to the Asmari ridge. We 
cleared these hills in three-quarters of an hour ; forded a moun- 
tain stream full of reeds, and flowing from N. to S. I took up 
my quarters for the night at the hospitable tent of an old Janeki, 
who was encamped with his tribe in the plain of Khari-Shutur- 
Zar. 

I learned from my host that the Janeki are divided into the 
following tribes: — the Gugirdi, at Khari-Shutur-Zar and 
Gugird ; the Makavendi, at Jaru, near Tauleh ; the 'Arab- 
Gomish, between Mai- Amir and Gugird; the Mumbeni, near 
the snowy range to the N. ; and the Bulve'is, near Kal'eh Tul. 

Tauleh lies 6 farsangs (22 miles) S.E. from Khari-Shutur- 
Zar ; and the river Kuren a day's journey to the N. 

9th. — We proceeded to Beitavend, 7 farsangs (26 miles), at 
first due W., and then N.W. The snowy summits of Mungasht 
receded to the S.E. An hour's journey brought us to the boun- 
dary of the Janeki country and Shushter. To the right of the line 
of road was the chain of Kuhi-Gech, and to the left Kuhi-Siyah. 
Behind the latter range dwell the Arabs of the Mesi-Beni tribe. 
The Gunduzlu,* an Afshar tribe, also cross to that side in winter, 
and approach the valley of the Kuren in summer. After 3 hours' 
march from Khari-Shutur-Zar, we left on our right a road which 
leads also E., across Kuhi-Gech to Gugird ; and passing the 
cultivated ground of Sheker-ab (sugar-water), we forded the 
river Shurish-ab several times. The country is undulating. We 
next passed along an elevated ground covered with kuh-nar, and 
passed a tepeh,\ or mound, surrounded with some old tomb- 

* iCijJy (Daylight People), a Turkish name. 

f Tepeh, spelt and pronounced " tappah " by Major Rawlinson, is the Turkish word 
for hillock or tumulus. — R. 
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stones. This district, as well as Sheker-ab, belongs to the Gun- 
duzlu tribe. 

At Beitavend, which we reached after a march of 7 hours, we 
found the village deserted, the inhabitants having fled into the 
mountains as soon as they learned that the governor of Isfahan 
was to pass with his troops in that direction on his way to Shuster 
and Dizful. Beitavend is situated at the foot of the gypsum hills, 
and surrounded by green fields and meadows, through which runs 
a rivulet coming from the mountains to the right, which I had 
crossed in approaching the place : the water is brackish. The 
village consists of about 100 neat and clean houses, with an imam- 
zadeh on the top of a hillock. I learned, from an old dervish, 
that the Mesh-hedi Suleiman Kuchuk (i. e. place of martyrdom of 
Solomon the Little), mentioned by Major Rawlinson, is 4 farsangs 
(15 miles) distant from Beitavend, on the right of the road lead- 
ing to Shushter ; and that it has some white columns and slabs of 
stone: but I could not command sufficient time to verify the 
fact. 

10th. — From Beitavend to Shftshter is called a distance of 4 
farsangs (15 miles). We started at half-past 4 a.m. For the 
first hour we travelled S.W. by W., through cultivated fields. 
After crossing the river Shurish-ab, we turned, at half-past 5 a.m., 
to the W., and went over broken hills of sandstone. At half-past 
6 a.m. the bearing of the road was W.N.W. ; it retained this di- 
rection, with trifling variations, till j we reached Shushter. We 
passed on the way many ruined villages and old bends or dykes, 
which formerly had served to form reservoirs, as fresh water is 
scarce here. The country, as we approached Shushter, becomes 
more level and better cultivated. We are in the district of 
Pirchistan, or Pishist£n. At half-past 8 a.m. the plain of 'Ara- 
bistan opened to our view, and the river Kuren was seen issuing 
from the hills to the right, and taking a S.S.W. course towards 
Shushter. The river Shurish, flowing in a N.N.W. direction, 
joins it at the village of Akili, near the mountains. On ap- 
proaching the town, the road passed close to the ruined mosque 
of Pir-i-Shemsu-d-din, perched on the summit of a steep hill, 
from the top of which I had a commanding view over the whole 
country. The Imam-Zadeh Sahib-Zeman was next passed, and 
we at length entered Shushter, at 11 a.m., from the E.^over a low 
stone bridge, which serves as a bend to distribute the waters that 
flow from the Kuren in this direction into various channels for 
the use of water-mills. 
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